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Yes, you son! 

For, when you take over your 
dad’s farm you’ll be a member of a 
profession that gives more, and gets 
more out of life than any other 
on earth! 

Fertilizers, many of them 
compounded with potash, have 
made American farms the rich 
producers that they are. And potash 
is not only a vital soil nutrient but 

a crop strengthener—helping to 
resist disease and drought. 
Sunshine State Potash is proud 
of its contribution to your future. 
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— Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
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COMPOSITION OF SPENSOL (SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS) 
































Ammonium Anhydrous Water Total Nitrate Ammonia 
Nitrate Ammonia Nitrogen Nitrogen Nitrogen 

% % % % % % 
SPENSOL A 65.0 21.7 13.3 40.6 11.36 29.24 
SPENSOL B 55.5 26.0 18.5 40.8 9.62 31.18 
SPENSOL C 66.8 16.6 16.6 37.0 11.65 25.35 
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General and Sales Offices: Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Works: Pittsburg, Kansas 
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A Complete 
Service 


I Ses strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. ‘ 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
sage hbo noe Potassi rel 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- ae ae 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of Belmore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Buffalo, N.Y. Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fle. 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed — Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba Port ss i Go 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Cayce, S.C. Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Ge. 


{ : Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala. Searsport, Maine 
_ me Blood. We mine and sell all aaa, a Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Amboy, N. J 


grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. Charleston, S.C. Norfolk, Ve. Sedan, 4%. 
: Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C 








The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


andria, Va. | Columbia, S.C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 
Se a Md. _ Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
ig ‘; Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
=| AA Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, $. C. 
‘ QUALITY ZS Charleston, S.C. Henderson,N.C. = Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
on ONS Cincinnati, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 





Cleveland, Ohio Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
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Produces of 


SULP HT 


Large stocks carried at all 
times, permitting prompt 
shipments .. . Uniformly 
high purity of 99!2% or 
better . . . Free of arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium. 

















Exas Gur@SuLPHUR (0. 
75E.45" Street \IS) New York 17,NY. Inc. 
Mine: Newgulf, Texas 
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Fertilizer Plants or Acid Plants 


For more than 30 years, the CHEMICO organization has 
specialized in the design of complete acid plants, acid concentrators, 
superphosphate plants, ammoniation apparatus, and _ fertilizer 
plants. 

If your present plants are obsolete, inefficient, or run-down, if 
you need additional capacity, or if you need a complete new plant, 
the CHEMICO technologists and engineers are prepared to study 
your requirements, offer authoritative recommendations. and 
handle all the necessary work to be done. 

More than 600 CHEMICO installations prove why you are 
sure of successful results when you come to CHEMICO for acid 
plants. Your inquiry is invited without obligation. 


CHEMICO SERVICE includes 


1. Analysis of individual plant 4. Erection of plants 

conditions 5. Training and initial supervision 
2. Selection of processes of crew 
3. Layout and design of plant 6. Guarantee of results 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


CHEMICO PLANTS are PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
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The 1946-47 Fertilizer Program 


Issued by the Production and Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The supply of fertilizer for the United 
States and possessions is expected to reach an 
all-time high this fiscal year, and will be more 
than double the 1935-39 average of pre-war 
consumption. On the other hand the demand 
appears greatly in excess of the supply. The 
supply of nitrogen materials for 1946-47! 
will be almost as large as last year. There will 
be an increase of about eight per cent in the 
supply of soluble superphosphate. Potash 
supplies will be slightly above last year. 


The farm demand for fertilizers has in- 
creased greatly. During the last five or six 
years the steadily increasing supply of fer- 
tilizers has been an important factor in the 
record high crop production in the United 
States. Many farmers who did not use any 
fertilizers in pre-war years are now using fer- 
tilizers with very good results. Other farmers 
are using more fertilizer per acre and obtaining 
higher per-acre crop yields. According to a 
study made in 1943 by the Department and 
State Production Adjustment Committees, 
considerably more fertilizer than is now avail- 
able could be used advantageously at the 
present price level. 


Nitrogen Situation 


It is expected that 693,000 tons of nitrogen 
will be available for agricultural use in 1946-47 
in the United States and possessions. Domes- 


11946-47 refers to the current fiscal year, July 1, 
1946—June 30, 1947. When the term ‘this year’’ is 
used, it refers to the 1946-47 fiscal year. The term “‘last 
year”’ indicates the 1945-46 fiscal year. 


tic production of nitrogen in all forms is esti- 
mated to be 559,000 tons, and imports, 
primarily from Canada and Chile, will ac- 
count for 201,000 additional tons. Export 
commitments of 67,000 tons leave a domestic 
supply of 693,000 tons. This compares with 
an average consumption of 371,000 tons in 
1935-39, and 702,000, last year. 


Table I, based on data obtained from the 
Office of Temporary Controls (formerly the 
Civilian Production Administration), com- 
pares the supplies of nitrogen for 1945-46 
with the supplies in the program goal of 1946— 
47, and compares the supplies available from 
July through November in both 1945 and 
1946. 


The supply of nitrogen from ammonium 
sulphate for 1946-47 is estimated to be 8,000 
tons less than last year. Barring losses in 
production due to shut-down in coal and/or 
steel production during the remainder of 
1946-47, the supply of nitrogen this year may 
exceed that of last year. As shown in the 
above table, 6,500 tons more of nitrogen as 
ammonium sulphate were available in the 
first five months of this year than in the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Domestic production and imports of am- 
monium nitrate in the first five months of 
this year were 50 per cent greater than in the 
corresponding period last year. The total 
supply of ammonium nitrate for this year is 
estimated to be 15,600 tons more than last 
year. 

In other nitrogenous materials this year 
there are 36,000 tons less of nitrogen. The 
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loss in the first five months has been 12,100 
tons. This great change in supply of other 
nitrogenous materials is due largely to the 
loss in production of synthetic nitrate of soda 
and uramon. 

Imports of Chilean nitrate of soda are pro- 
grammed at 96,800 tons of nitrogen, equiva- 
lent to 605,000 short tons of material. This 
is only slightly less than the 98,800 tons of 
nitrogen imported last year. Imports have 
been curtailed during the present year, first 
because of the maritime strikes in the United 
States and second, because of the port strikes 
in Chile. The import goal of Chilean nitrate 
is expected to be met, since the port strike 
was ended in late December 1946. 

Nitrogen solutions reached the all-time 
high of 185,000 tons in 1945-46. The program 
for 1946-47 provides for 200,000 tons, 15,000 
more than last year. Consumption of solu- 
tions from July through November 1946 was 
15,300 tons more than in the same period in 
1945. 


Change in Nitrogen Materials 

The supply of solid nitrogen materials for 
1946-47 will be equal to the record supply of 
last year except for the supply of synthetic 
nitrate of soda and uramon. The supply of 
inorganic nitrogen in the form of sloid ma- 
terials for 1946-47 for use in the United States 
and its possessions is estimated to be 463,000 
tons as compared with the 487,000 tons avail- 
able last vear. 


Ammonium sulphate and nitrate of soda 
made up over 60 per cent of the nitrogen sup- 
ply in 1941. In 1946-47 the tonnage of nitrate 
of soda and ammonium sulphate account for 
only 36.2 per cent of the total supply. The 
nitrogen solutions will account for over one- 
fourth of the supply in 1946-47. In 1941 
there was no ammonium nitrate as such in 
the fertilizer supply, while in 1946-47 it will 
account for nearly 26 per cent of the total 
supply. After exports are subtracted, the sup- 
ply of ammonium nitrate will account for 
21.5 per cent of the quantity available in the 
United States and its possessions. Organic 
nitrogenous materials accounted for 10.9 per 
cent of the nitrogen in 1941 and less than five 
per cent of the domestic supply in 1946-47. 

Domestic distribution of nitrogen fertilizer 
materials is through commercial channels, 
without Government allocations or domestic 
controls on use. With new plants and sources 
of supply, new organizations distributing 
fertilizer, and a strong demand from new 
areas for fertilizer, there will be some regionay 
variation in the usual pattern of distribution 


Export Program 

During the war a committee on fertilizers 
of the Combined Food Board recommended 
to the Board allocations of fertilizer materials 
based on each country’s requirements, crop 
production, previous consumption, and esti- 
mated production. After unanimous approval 
of all Combined Food Board members, each 


TABLE I 


SUPPLIES OF NITROGEN AVAILABLE IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1945-46 COMPARED WITH THE SUPPLIES PRO- 
VIDED UNDER 1946-1947 PROGRAM, AND WITH THE SUPPLIES AVAILABLE FROM JULY THROUGH NOVEM- 
BER, 1945 AND 1946 














Year Year July through November 
1945-46 1946-47 1945 1946 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Ammonium Ay, Ses SOOGIETSON 2 5. Sk 550 cones 149,200 143,500 65,000 77,000 
sulphate PIPER ee ic er dienk bc Salmo 25,800 23,500 12,000 6,500 
Ammonium UC eC 137,700 159,500 42,000 66,500 
nitrate AS gas Se Sie ea ae eee 44,200 38,000 16,000 20,000 
Other N 59, co MOTION 4S ix cs cena ot 62,500 26,400 32,200 15,400 
material WMO Pee cin Kes Unoe ee cae 42,200 42,300 17,300 22,500 
Nitrate 
of soda Ch Sen See See ere ae 98,800 96,800 28,000 14,700 
Solutions TiS eOMNGHION. «co. cs ac cess 185,00C 200,000 63,700 79,000 
Organics CSE Cr res 30,000 30,000 12,500 12,500 
SS SS ee aT ey eae oe 775,400 760,000 288,700 314,100 
MER ORAS et Pe et aE De Mie 73,000 67,000 25,500 42,200 
Net for U. S. and possessions.................... 702,400 693,000 263,200 271,900 
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country was responsible for implementing the 
recommended allocations. The Combined 
Food Board has been succeeded by the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council, and within 
that council a committee on fertilizers is func- 
tioning. 

For 1945-46 the United States allocation 
for export was 73,000 tons of nitrogen, prin- 
cipally ammonium nitrate, some ammonium 
sulphate, and other nitrogenous materials. 
For 1946-47 the allocations for export were 
first scheduled at 97,000 tons of nitrogen. 
These allocations were reduced to about 67,- 
000 tons, due to loss in production of synthetic 
nitrate of soda because of shortage of soda 
ash and some loss in uramon production. It 
is not practical to export liquid forms of 
nitrogen. Four thousand tons of solution 
nitrogen will be used to make ammonium 
phosphate for export. Shipments to Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii are considered not as ex- 
ports but as off-shore shipments since they 
are United States possessions. 

Programmed exports of nitrogen for the 
vear 1946-47 are as follows: 


Tons 


OS ODER a I Si mE 500 


Latin. American: Republics... < . 2.6.5 .26.080608 3,795 
PPANCE BAGIGOIONICS Ss -<.. 6 v:0i0's dino reer dates ae 13,529 
ee TLE a 15,560 
Netherland Pact (ndies;. ....... 604. s.80060% 1,518 
UNREA) (mostly China)...4 2. ssn ee ss oe 28,538 
ANNAN ERE och cen cis eles Rica crane Aeron e Bees 1,518 


The United States is a large net importer 
of nitrogen. United States exports for this 
year are only one-third of imports. Table II 
shows the approximate imports and exports 
of nitrogen for one pre-war year (1940), last 
year, and the programmed exports for the 
current fiscal year. 


TABLE II 


DoMESTIC PRODUCTION AND APPROXIMATE ImM- 
PORTS AND Exports OF NITROGEN, CALENDAR 








YEAR 1940, AND FiscaL YEARS 1945-46 AND 
1946-47 

Year Domestic Imports Exports 
production 

Tons Tons Tons 

OTe 244,000 184,000 60,000 

1945-46........ 564,400 210,000 73,000 

1946-47.... 559,000 201,000 67,000 


Three-fourths of the exports in 1946-47 are 
programmed as ammonium nitrate. Since. the 
Army borrowed about 110,000 tons ammoni- 
um nitrate during the four months, August 
through November, practically no ammonium 





nitrate was exported to foreign countries be- 
fore December 1, 1946. The ammonium ni- 
trate export program from December 1946 
through June 1947 is expected to amount to 
152,000 tons of material, exclusive of Army 
exports. The total supply of ammonium ni- 
trate available in this 7-month period will be 
460,000 tons, including the 110,000 tons being 
returned by the Army and commercial do- 
mestic production and imports of 350,000 
tons. In effect, 70 per cent of the ammonium 
nitrate to be exported was taken out of the 
supply before the first of December. The bal- 
ance has been scheduled in rather uniform 
monthly amounts, and all producers will share 
in the program. 

Table III shows the quantity of nitrogenous 
fertilizers imported from Canada in the 1945— 
46 fiscal year and the amount allocated from 
Canadian production to United States in 
1946-47. 


TABLE III 


IMpoRTS OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS FROM 
CanapDA, 1945-46, AND ALLOCATION OF CANADIAN 
PRODUCTION TO UNITED STATES, 1946-47 








Material Imports Allocations 

1945-46 1946-47 
Tons Tons 
Ammonium sulphate...... 126,024 115,000 
Ammonium nitrate....... 132,059 114,000 
Cyanamitl ons cai. o i 6 es 6 a 143,204 130,000 
Ammonium phosphate 

Se Oe ee 36,351 22,045 
11 |) Ae a era 51,766 71,650 
TOUARCONS Nie eae ees 113,058 102,879 


Off-shore Shipments to Puerto Rico and Hawaii 


Shipments to Puerto Rico for 1946-47 are 
scheduled as 85,000 tons ammonium sulphate, 
26,385 tons of ammonium nitrate, and 1,000 
tons of solution nitrogen taken in ammoniated 
superphosphate. In addition, on June 30, 1946 
Puerto Rico was short 18,000 tons of ammon- 
ium sulphate and 5,100 tons of ammonium 
nitrate on its 1945-46 program. These quan- 
tities were provided for early this year in 
addition to the 1946-47 shipments. 

Nitrogen fertilizers for Hawaii are largely 
shipped from western Canadian production 
as ammonium sulphate, 11-48-0 ammonium 
phosphate, and ammonium nitrate, and are 
credited against Canadian allocations to the 
United States. Supplies to Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii have not shown nearly the percentage 
increase as have the supplies made available 
on the continent. Consumption in 1939 in 
these two off-shore areas was 33,000 tons of 
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nitrogen. It has increased only 29 per cent, 
or to 42,500 tons in 1946-47, whereas the 
continental increase from 1939 to the current 
year has been 78 per cent. 


Army Nitrogen Program 

The Army nitrogen program of providing 
fertilizer materials for occupied areas to ob- 
tain minimum supplies to prevent disease and 
unrest and to maintain orderly government, 
will have no net effect on the nitrogen avail- 
able for domestic use. The Army has reacti- 
vated four Government-owned ammonia 
plants which were closed down immediately 
after VJ-Day and 11 other facilities needed 
to produce solid ammonium nitrate. Time 
was required to put these plants into opera- 
tion. A plan was worked out for the Army 
to borrow up to 166,000 tons from the domes- 
tic supply during the last five months of 1946. 
Actual borrowing was only 110,000 tons from 
August through November. The quantity 
borrowed will be returned by the Army during 
the first five months of 1947, according to 
the agreement between the producers and the 
War Department. The Civilian Production 
Administration allocated Army borrowings 
on a percentage basis to domestic producers 
according to their capacity to produce and to 
Canada according to the relative size of their 
imports to the United States. 

Ammonium nitrate was taken for this pro- 
gram because it is the material which the 
Army would produce and return. Ammonium 
nitrate is a solid material suitable for export 
and has a higher nitrogen content than most 
solid nitrogenous materials, thus requiring 
fewer bags and less handling, transportation, 
and shipping space. 


Domestic Nitrogen Production 

After a study of nitrogen production and 
utilization, a committee of the Department 
of Agriculture in August 1944 recommended 
that Government ammonia plants with a 
rated capacity of 300,000 tons of nitrogen be 
converted for the production of nitrogen fer- 
tilizers and ammonia derivatives as soon as 
war conditions would permit. By August 12, 
1945, plans for use of individual plants were 
well worked out. The Jayhawk and Ozark 
plants and the TVA plant at Sheffield, Ala., 
were kept in production. Since VJ-Day the 
War Assets Administration, according to its 
October 31, 1946, report on Disposal of Syn- 
thetic Ammonia Plants, has disposed of the 
following: Jayhawk, Pittsburg, Kans., to 
Spencer Chemical Co.; Ozark, Eldorado, 


Ark., to Lion Oil Co.; Buckeye, South Point, 
Ohio, to Solvay Process; Dixie, Sterington, 


La., to Commercial Solvents; Lake Charles 
disposal is pending. Accordingly, the rated 
capacity of private synthetic nitrogen plants 
increased from 390,000 tons in 1940 to 431,000 
tons in November 1945, and to 797,000 tons 
in September 1946. In addition, there is 
capacity to produce about 260,000 tons of 
byproduct nitrogen and the TVA capacity of 
50,000 tons of synthetic nitrogen annually. 

The Department of Agriculture is cooperat- 
ing fully with other Government. agencies 
and private producers to obtain maximum 
production of fertilizer from present facilities 
and to expand facilities where feasible. Many 
bottlenecks, such as shortage of tank cars, 
equipment, repair parts, and fuel, continue to 
retard production at some plants. Shortage 
of tank cars for shipment of anhydrous am- 
monia and nitrogen solutions has been most 
serious. New cars have been ordered and de- 
liveries are being pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


: Phosphate Production 

Production of soluble phosphatic fertilizer 
for domestic use is expected to be 1,525,000 
tons P,O;, about eight per cent more than 
last year. Production of phosphate rock is 
estimated at 6,000,000 long tons, of which 
about 5,500,000 tons will be available for 
domestic use. The Army program of phos- 
phate rock for occupied areas is not included 
in these figures. In one pre-war year, 1940, 
the United States production of phosphate 
rock was 4,100,000 long tons per year, of 
which about one-fourth was exported. This 
year, exports of phosphate rock will be only 
about ten per cent of United States produc- 
tion. 

The practical operating capacity for pro- 
duction of ordinary superphosphate is 2,067- 
500 tons soluble P2O;. The present production 
rate of concentrated superphosphate is about 
360,000 tons P.O;, a total 2,427,500 tons P.O; 
capacity for production of soluble superphos- 
phate. There are 164 superphosphate plants; 
three plants produce concentrated superphos- 
phate exclusively, and four plants produce 
both concentrated and normal superphos- 
phate. 

Production of the three forms of soluble 
phosphate fertilizers for 1945-46 and produc- 
tion in the first four months of 1945-46 and 
the same period of 1946-47 are shown in 
Table IV. 

Production of soluble phosphatic fertilizer 
in the first four months of this year was 15,262 
tons P.O; or three per cent more than in the 
corresponding period last year. This record 

(Continued on page 28) 
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House Committee Reviews Fertilizer 
Situation 


Witnesses Give Complete Picture of Current Fertilizer Shortage, Committee Makes 
Recommendations to Relieve Nitrogen Shortage and Transportation Difficulties 


N INVESTIGATION on the current fer- 
tilizer situation was held by a sub-com- 
mittee on fertilizers of the House Com- 

mittee of Agriculture in Washington on Janu- 
ary 31st. Representative Anton Johnson of 
Illinois presided. Witnesses were present 
from the fertilizer industry, the National 
Grange, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture, CPA, 
Army, Maritime Commission and State De- 
partment. 

From the testimony it developed that pro- 
duction during the 1946-47 season will be as 
great or greater than the previous record year, 
provided transportation bottlenecks do not 
prevent supplies of materials reaching the 
manufacturing plants. 


Fertilizer Men Testify 


R. B. Douglass, of Smith-Douglass Co., 
testified that (1) except for shutting off ex- 
ports of phosphate and nitrogen materials and 
providing needed transportation facilities for 
some materials, he could see no remedy for the 
spring season, (2) ‘‘operating under a free 
economy . . . it seems reasonable to assume 
that by summer or fall of 1947 practically all 
shortages will disappear,” (3) fertilizer sup- 
plies jumped from 7,300,000 tons in the 
1935-39 period to 14,000,000 in 1946 with 
present indications pointing to an all-time 
high in 1946-47, (4) CPA reports 65 new fer- 
tilizer plants are being built and major addi- 
tions have been made to 44 existing plants, 
(5) Chilean nitrate of soda imports will be 
much smaller because of domestic and Chilean 
maritime strikes and lack of shipping facilities 
and domestic nitrate will be less because of the 
shortage of soda ash, and these shortages will 
be more acute in the South Atlantic States, 
(6) except for strikes and labor difficulties, 
farmers would have had 10 to 15 per cent 
more fertilizer and materials, (7) increased 
consumption in new areas (particularly the 
mid-west) “is naturally taking away some 
supplies which would otherwise be available 
to the older consuming areas, but even in these 
older areas there is a much greater supply than 
in the pre-war period.” 


Herbert Meyers, of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., testified (1) superphosphate 
production will likely exceed last year's 
record, (2) about 6,000,000 long tons of phos- 
phate rock will be produced in the U. S. this 
year of which probably less than 10 per cent 
will be exported and ‘‘the major portion of the 
rest will be converted to superphosphate for 
domestic use,” (3) new facilities should add 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons to the rock supply 
next season, (4) shortages of boxcars have 
“seriously interfered” with phosphate rock 
deliveries, (5) allocations of the International 
Emergency Food Council and action of the 
Army in supplying occupied territories have 
had a significant effect both in the amount of 
nitrogen available and timing of deliveries of 
domestic supplies, (6) it is now questionable 
whether all the Chilean nitrate allocated 
(about 600,000 tons) this year will arrive in 
the U. S. in time for use this season, because of 
maritime strikes ‘‘plus the lack of satisfactory 
shipping facilities, all of which are obviously 
beyond the control of the fertilizer industry,” 
(7) because of arrangements made by the 
Army to supply ammonium nitrate to occu- 
pied countries and to allocations for export by 
the IEFC, “the timing of delivery . . . for 
domestic use will be such that it will be in 
relatively short supply when most needed by 
agricultural interests of this country,” (8) the 
total nitrogen supply ‘‘is close to the peak’’ 
and “the amount used in making complete 
mixed fertilizers will not differ greatly from 
the previous year”; notwithstanding the total 
nitrogen supply situation, there will be a seri- 
ous dislocation of top dressing materials 
(nitrate of soda and ammonium nitrate) par-¢ 
ticularly in the South Atlantic States. 

H. M. Albright, of U. S. Potash Co., testi- 
fied that (1) this year’s supply of potash is 
estimated to be slightly above the all-time 
high reached last year, (2) in 1946 drought 
seriously depleted water resources and heated 
available water to high temperatures -which 
curtailed production; ‘‘my company’s refinery 
output was down perhaps 10,000 tons of high 
grade muriate of potash due to those abnormal 
drought conditions and that potash which was 
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not made was lost for this season,”’ (3) the 
boxcar shortage has materially affected potash 
deliveries, is still a hazard and ‘‘our company 
is today 400 cars in arrears in shipping orders,” 
(4) ‘even if more output of potash could be 
achieved; even if more run-of-mine salts 
should be ordered for fertilizer use, there is no 
reason to believe that the extra supply of box- 
cars could be had,” (5) in pre-war years the 
U. S. imported half its potash from Europe, 
but today domestic production serves all of 
North America. 

M. H. Lockwood, president of the National 
Fertilizer Association, (1) asked for ‘‘govern- 
ment action providing transport for ferti- 
lizers’”’ to assure greater supplies for spring 
plantings and said (2) boxcars must be pro- 
vided, tankcars must be assured for an- 
hydrous ammonia and ammonia solutions and 
for sulphuric acid, ships are needed for nitrates 
from§$ Chile and to carry phosphate rock 
coastwise. 


Transportation Problems 

Harold Stein, who is associated with Dr- 
John R. Steelman, Assistant to the President, 
testified: ‘‘We are anxious to get the govern- 
ment out of the fertilizer business as soon as 
possible and get it back in the hands of 
private industry.”’ He said that his office had 
requested the Maritime Commission to make 
boats available at the first opportunity for 
bringing in Chilean nitrate, that a government 
inter-agency committee had been formed over 
a year ago to consider operation of the govern- 
ment ammonia plants, that the committee 
was instrumental in seeing to it that the 
Army undertook operation of four plants and 
that the War Assets Administration sold or 
leased to private industry all the plants avail- 
able for fertilizer production, and that it 
hoped to arrange with those two agencies to 
put other plants in order for economic produc- 
tion of fertilizers. He said the committee had 
not vet been able to secure tankcars to serve 
the Childersburg acid plant but that it ex- 
pected to secure such cars soon. 

Arthur G. Syran, Assistant to the Director 
of Operations, Maritime Commission, said 
that the Commission had received word of the 
ending of the stevedores’ strike in Chile on 
January 2, 1947, and that action was taken 
the 5th or 6th calling 13 ships into service 
from “lay-up” near Mobile. He said that 


the number was later raised to 15, that one 
ship had sailed for Chile January 25th, two 
were scheduled to sail today, two more would 
follow February 2nd, another on the 8th, and 
that the rest would follow at two or three-day 
intervals thereafter until all were in service. 


He estimated the last of the 15 boats should 
reach Chile by the first week in March. 
Queried about why there was no ‘‘pool”’ of 
operative ships and the necessity for sending 
these ships through drydocks for repairs, he 
answered that the Commission had a “pool” 
last fall standing by for emergencies, but that 
the maritime strikes and the coal strike had 
so upset matters and delayed shipments of 
coal and grain abroad that when the strikes 
ended it was deemed necessary to wipe out 
the pool and to put every available ship to 
work transporting grain and coal to the 
critically “‘short’’ countries abroad. He said 
it was not possible to have ordered ships into 
immediate service on Chilean nitrate because 
they were all ‘“‘committed”’ to hauling grain 
and coal. He added that once the pool had 
been drained, the Commission did not have 
the money to make expensive repairs to ships 
that may remain laid-up; therefore, it would 
not be able to re-establish a pool of ships until 
it could do so by reacquiring ships now in 
service. He said that the Maritime Commis- 
sion, too, was trying to “‘go out of business’ — 
that its principal authority for operating ships 
expires February 28th. Asked about the 
ships now in operation, he said that the Com- 
mission operates about 1,000 of which some 
270 are tankers, that 1,100 additional ships 
are leased to private operators and that there 
are approximately 3,500 laid up. 


Export Relief Program 

W. A. Minor, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, reviewed the U. S. D. A.’s 1946- 
47 fertilizer program. Asked about the size 
of our export commitments, he said that they 
had been scaled down from 97,000 to 67,000 
tons N and that we were scheduled to receive 
imports of 200,000 tons N and that if we shut 
off the exports it might have serious reper- 
cussions on some of the imports. 

Representatives of the State Department’s 
International Resources Division testified re- 
garding the need for food and _ fertilizers 
abroad. They said that some of the nations 
were ‘‘destitute’”’ and that it was a question of 
shipping food or fertilizer, or letting the 
people starve. The international food and 
fertilizer committee concluded it was more 
economical to ship fertilizer than food. 

Col. G. K. Heiss, War Department, said 
that a year ago the Army had tried to pur- 
chase supplies of fertilizer for the occupied 
zones but found it impossible without disrupt- 
ing supplies at home, and finally started the 
program of operating the explosives plants 
which were not intended for fertilizer produc- 

(Continued from page 26) 
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Increase in Missouri Tonnage 


One farmer out of every two in Missouri 
used commercial fertilizer last year. This is 
what a survey by Missouri county extension 
agents shows. These farmers used about 2.4 
tons per farm for a total of some 300,000 tons 
which amount far exceeded that of any other 
year. One-half of this went on spring seeded 
crops. 

According to A. W. Klemme, extension 
soils specialist of the University of Missouri, 
the demand for fertilizer this year probably 
will be as great or greater than in 1946. 


>_> —_-—_» —. 


Tankcar Withdrawal Order 
Rescinded 


A further threat to the current fertilizer 
supply has been averted by the withdrawal of 
an order from the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion directing fertilizer manufac- 
turers to return leased tankcars to the Army, 


Several hundred Army-owned tankcars have 
been under lease to commercial producers since 
the war for the movement of anhydrous am- 
monia, ammonia solutions and sulphuric acid, 
and these cars were ordered returned to the 
Army between January 15th and March ist. 
In addition it is claimed, the Army was also 
seeking to requisition about 100 privately- 
owned pressure tankcars for its fertilizer 
program. 

Following vigorous protests from the vari- 
ous fertilizer and farm organizations, as well 
as from members of Congress, the order was 
rescinded following a meeting of policy heads 
of the several government agencies concerned, 

Admittedly, however, the decision was not 
a solution to the problem that had been 
raised as a result of the Army overseas ferti- 
lizer program, and another meeting of the top 
officials is to be held shortly. 

According to one source the program boils 
down to one of three alternatives: (1) cutting 
back the Army’s fertilizer program so that 
private industry can operate at full rate, 
(2) cutting back private industry’s program 
to permit the Army’s program to go ahead at 
full peak, or (3) leveling off both programs to 
fit the supply of tankcars that are available. 

The agencies concerned, meanwhile, are 
making a most exhaustible investigation of 
the use of tankcars by all industries in an 
effort to find out where greater efficiency can 
be produced. There have been a number of 
reports that some shippers have been using 


105-A high-pressure tankcars for the trans- 
portation of low-pressure solutions and there- 
by placing an unnecessary strain on the supply 
of the high-pressure cars. 

The possibilities of using some of the 
liquefied petroleum gas tankcars in the ferti- 
lizer service also is being explored over the 
strong protest of the petroleum industry 
which is complaining that there is an extreme 
shortage of these cars now. 


0 02 


St. Regis Forms New Sales District 


St. Regis Paper Company, New York, has 
announced the formation of a new sales dis- 
trict in its multiwall bag division, effective 
February 1, 1947. 


For the present, the district will cover the 
State of Pennsylvania, with the exception of 
the city of Philadelphia. The new district, 
to be known as the Mid-Atlantic District, 
will have its headquarters in Allentown, Pa., 
and will be under the supervision of Burton 
A. Ford, vice-president of the St. Regis Sales 
Corporation. 

Mr. Ford will continue his close contact 
with the lime and fertilizer producers, and 
will represent the St. Regis Paper Company 
and the St. Regis Sales Corporation at the 
periodic meetings of these industries. 


Other St. Regis multiwall bag sales districts 
have headquarters in New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


ST 


Cc. & O. Repurchases 
the Greenbier 


The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., scene of many conventions of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, had been sold by 
the War Assets Administration to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company. This prop- 
erty was purchased by the Government from 
the railroad in 1942 and functioned as a Base 
hospital during the war. Some months ago, 
it was reported that the town of White Sulphur 
Springs would purchase the property be- 
cause of a technicality which placed the rail- 
road well down on the list of priorities to 
purchase. Further negotiations, however, 
resulted in the sale to the C. & O. 

The property will be reconditioned and 
operated by the White Sulphur Springs Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the railroad. The neces- 
sary work will cost about $4,000,000 and is 
expected to be completed by September, 1947. 
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Phosphate Research Committee to 
Use Radioactive Phosphorus 


Research on the fundamental principles of 
phosphate fixation and release by soils, utiliz- 
ing radioactive phosphorus, is being supported 
by a research grant from the Phosphate Re- 
search Committee of the fertilizer industry to 
the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Raleigh, N. C. The administrative 
committee of the industry has as members, 
J. E. Totman of Northeastern Chemical In- 
dustries, Inc., and F. W. Darner of Tennessee 
Corp., with Dr. V. Sauchelli of the Davison 
Chemical Corporation as chairman. The 
technical committee responsible. for the work 
consists of Dr. H. B. Siems of Swift and Com- 
pany, R. R. Hull of I. P. Thomas and Sons 
Company, H. E. Hendricks of the Knoxville 
Fertilizer Company, F. E. Boyd of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., and Dr. V. 
Sauchelli as chairman. The North Carolina 
Station has arranged for cooperation with the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Ithaca, N. Y., and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Md. 


The Phosphate Research Committee was 
formed by various factors of the fertilizer in- 
dustry as an independent organization inter- 
ested solely in promoting this cooperative 
project with state and federal research labora- 
tories. Voluntary contributions from ferti- 
lizer and phosphate mining companies com- 
prise the fund used by the cooperating 
laboratories. 


In some newspapers this project was 
erroneously reported as being undertaken and 
financed by the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion. This, however, is not the case, stated 
Maurice H. Lockwood, president of the 
Association, although the members of that 
body are interested in the results of this 
important research. 


“We know that plants fed with fertilizer 
phosphate are often low in their use of this 
particular plant food,’’ Mr. Lockwood said, 
“with only 25 per cent being recovered by 
some plants. This low rate of recovery has 
been one of the most perplexing problems of 
soil chemistry. Naturally, it is impossible to 
forecast the results of this atomic research but 
the scientists are hopeful that the new tool 
will supply the answer to the low rate of 
recovery. 


“Once equipped with the answer, much 
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higher rates of phosphate recovery by plants 
may lie ahead, with consequent improvement 
in fertilizer efficiency and lower costs for the 
farmer.”’ 


Explaining how radioactive phosphorus is 
used in agricultural research, Mr. Lockwood 
said that this form of elemental phosphorus 
can be made up in any of the usual types of 
fertilizer phosphates. These phosphates are 
then used in plant nutrition studies. With 
sensitive electrical instruments like the Geiger 
counter the course of the radioactive phos- 
phorus can be traced from the soil through the 
roots, stem, leaves, and seeds of plants. 


Happily, radioactive phosphorus has no bad‘ 


characteristics which will harm plants, ani- 
mals, or human beings, as is the case with 
some other radioactive elements. In fact, this 
same element is already proving an equally 
convenient ‘‘tracer’’ tool in medical research. 


Farm Land Prices Only 10% 
Below 1920 Boom Level 


Farm real estate prices are within 10 per 
cent of the all time high established in 1920, 
according to Walter H. Droste, president of 
the Federal Land bank of St. Louis. The 
United States index of farm real estate values 
(1912-14 equals 100) reached 152 on Novem- 
ber 1, 1946, compared with the 1920 peak 
of 170. 


Using Illinois as an example, Droste points 
out that the percentage rise in farm real 
estate values are averages. Prices for some 
farms have risen considerably above the 
average. A farm in northeastern Illinois that 
was bought for $7,000 in 1937 was sold in 
1946 for $20,400. A more extreme rise was 
reported recently from this same area. A 
farm that was purchased in 1945 for $5,000 
was resold in the fall of 1946 for $20,000. 


In many areas few or none of the really 
good farms are on the market, Droste says. 
Many farms being purchased today, particu- 


larly by individuals with little or no experiénce. 


in farming, are poor farms. While the 
majority of current farm sales are for cash or 
with a substantial down payment, some poor 
farms are being purchased with a small down 
payment. When farm commodity prices re- 
turn to more normal levels the average farmer 
on one of these poor farms will find it difficult 
to pay off a heavy loan, Droste says. 


A report by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture on the farm real estate market as of 
November 1, 1946, cautions that ‘‘ production 
costs are likely to remain high for some time 


after prices received by farmers have fallen 
below the high current levels. The recent 
decline in corn, cotton and tobacco prices has 
apparently caused caution among some po- 
tential buyers of farms. Increasing caution 
regarding land purchases may indicate that 
the peak of the current land boom is approach- 
ing, at least in some areas. If the peak is 
approaching, greater caution may be neces- 
sary to avoid entering a period of declining 
prices with too great an investment in land 
with burdensome mortgage debts.” 


New Hough Bulldozer-Shovel 


The Frank C. Hough Company of Liberty- 
ville, Illinois, has announced the new Model 
9-A Bulldozer-Shovel, specifically built into 
the International T-9 and TD-9 TracTrac- 
Tor. 

The Model 9A is a dual purpose unit, and 
may be equipped with either a full track 
width one yard bucket or bulldozer blade. 
Since the Model 9-A was specifically designed 
and built into the tractor, the original tractor 
balance, stability and traction are maintained 
with both blade or bucket. 





The Hough Tractor Shovel 


The bucket is raised, lowered, dumped and 
relatched entirely by hydraulic control, elim- 
inating practically all physical effort on the 
part of the operator. The bucket tilts back 
automatically in carrying position preventing 
spillage. Overhead and side structures are 
eliminated contributing to full 360° visibility 
while digging, carrying or dumping, as well as 
assuring better balance and stability, with 
reduced wear on front track rollers and idlers. 
A long, high dumping reach is provided for 
dumping into trucks, hoppers, etc. Unique 
design of push-arms provides a_ powerful 
crowding action in digging range, and fast 
hoisting action thereafter. 

A new catalogue, No. 164, complete with 
mechanical details and specifications has been 
issued and is available upon request. 
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Winter Grazing Successful 
in the South 


That dairymen and beef producers are rap- 
idly adopting real winter grazing practices 
was repeatedly demonstrated on the recent 
winter grazing tour made by college workers, 
industry men and producers in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, January 9-14. In 
many cases, especially in Georgia, farmers 
were planting earlier, seeding at heavier rates, 
and using more fertilizer per acre than pre- 
viously recommended by the respective Col- 
lege of Agriculture. For example, in Jasper 


County, Georgia, 37 farmers had used an, 


average of five bushels of oats plus either 
40 pounds of rye grass or 30 pounds of clover 
seed, 1,080 pounds of fertilizer per acre and 
they had received 51 days grazing at the rate 
of 0.6 acres per cow up to January Ist of this 
year. Little winter grazing was practiced 
there two years ago. 


Various farms were visited between Athens, 
Macon and La Grange, Georgia. Dr. M. P. 
Jarnagin, Head, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, stated that the daily winter grazing 
at the University of Georgia dairy farm had 
saved one-half the amount of hay, silage, and 
grain normally fed. Other dairymen reported 
increased milk yields, lowered feed and labor 
costs, and returns of $4 or more for each dollar 
expended for fertilizer. Especially impressive 
was the large number of beef cattle on winter 
grazing in Upson County, Georgia. 

In Alabama, more emphasis was given to 
winter grazing from crops like alfalfa, les- 
pedeza sericea, and Caley peas on permanent 
sod, in addition to the annual cereal and 
clover grazing crops. Excellent pastures were 
seen near Welch, Lafayette, Auburn, Mont- 
gomery, and on the Black Belt Substation at 
Marion Junction; and in spite of the adverse 
weather, several oat grazing tests near Stark- 
ville, Brooksville, Meridian, and Hattiesburg, 








BRADLEY 
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Mississippi. At the Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station, beef steers were observed 
gaining two pounds per head per day on 
nothing but fertilized oat pasture, and accord- 
ing to last year’s results, making high quality 
beef with net returns of more than $20 per 
acre. 

Short, effective presentations of experi- 
mental pasture and other crop work under 
way and fertilizer recommendations were pre- 
sented at night meetings in Macon by Dr. 
G. W. Burton and J. L. Stephens of the 
Georgia Costal Plain Experiment Station, 
Tifton, and by Dr. O. E. Sell, Experiment, 
Georgia; at Auburn by Dr. C. F. Simmons, 
Dr. H. T. Rogers, Dr. D. G. Sturkie, and 
Prof. J. T. Williamson of the Agronomy De- 
partment, Prof. J. C. Grimes of the Animal 
Husbandry Department, and by H.S. Swingle, 
Fish Culturist (on fertilizing fish ponds). 
Short presentations were made at State Col- 
lege, Mississippi by Dr. Russell Coleman, 
Dr. H. W. Bennett, Mr. H. B. Jordan, W. V. 
Thompson, and Prof. R. H. Means, with a 
night program on soil testing and corn fertili- 
zation at Meridian conducted by Dr. R. H. 
Bray, University of Illinois. In the many dis- 
cussions, it was acknowledged that there are 
still several important research problems to 
be solved including the production of disease- 
resistant oats, barley, and rye grass for earlier 
fall grazing and more need of fertility studies 
on time of fertilization. But with each State 
now planting hundreds of thousands of acres 
of winter grains for grazing alone, it will not 
be difficult to increase still further when sup- 
plies of fertilizer are even more plentiful. 


The whole tour was successfully planned by 
Leroy Donald, chief agriculturist for The 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. and his associates, with E. D. Alex- 
ander, Extension Agronomist, Prof. H. B. 
Henderson, Head, Dairy Department and 


(Continued on page 24) 
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NEW YORK 


ret Tight Situation Expected to Continue for Next Year or Two. Congress Committee to 


Investigate Fertilizer Situation. Foreign Materials Going to Europe at Higher 


Prices. End of Potash Allocation Expected Shortly 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘“‘The American Fertilizer” 


New YorK, FEBRUARY 3, 1947. 

Demand during the past two weeks has 
continued very active for all basic agricul- 
tural chemicals. Schedules are exceedingly 
firm with small increases to be noted in some 
items. It is the general opinion of those inter- 
ested in the fertilizer industry that the present 
tight supply situation on most materials will 
prevail for at least another year or two, and 
under these circumstances prices can be ex- 
pected to remain near present levels. 

It is reported from Washington that a 
special subcommittee of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee will shortly hold an investi- 
gation of the general fertilizer situation. The 
importation of nitrate from Chile, supplies of 
fertilizers to meet increased demand, trans- 
portation difficulties, and the Army’s foreign 
program are among the problems to be re- 
viewed. 

There have been no imports of fertilizer 
materials in this area during the past report- 
ing period, and offerings from foreign sources 
have recently been few and far between. It 
is reported that organic materials produced 
in South America continue to go to Great 
Britain at high prices. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

Due to capacity steel production, supplies 
of ammonium sulphate have improved con- 
siderably, but shipments to fertilizer manu- 
facturers fall considerably short of meeting 
current demand. In addition to domestic 
requirements, constant pressure is being ex- 
erted for export. Effective February Ist, 
Birmingham producers have raised their price 
$2.00 a ton. 


Nitrate of Soda 

Domestic production continues to be hin- 
dered by difficulties in obtaining raw mater- 
ials. Imported nitrate has been taken as soon 
as made available, and increased shipments 
from Chile are expected in February. 





Organic Materials 

A few sales of dried blood to fertilizer man- 
ufacturers at $9.50 ($11.55 per unit N) have 
been reported, but manufacturers are doing 
without organics wherever possible. Bone 
meal, tankage and other items remain out of 
reach of the fertilizer mixer, and even the 
feed trade has shown little interest in buying 
at current prices. 


Superphosphate 
Acidulators of ordinary superphosphate are 
shipping material as soon as produced, and 
demand above current commitments cannot 
be met, due to shortage of acid. Triple super- 
phosphate remains very tight in spite of rec- 
ord production. 


Potash 

Pressure for April/May commitments is in- 
creasing from mixers, but transportation 
shortages would make it impossible for pro- 
ducers to satisfy demand. The question of 
government allocation after March 31st re- 
mains undetermined, but an announcement 
removing controls is expected in the near 
future. 


CHARLESTON 


Heavy Movement of Mixed Goods Continues. 
Shortage Continues in All Materials. Car Short- 
age Hampers Deliveries. 


Exclusive Correspond to “‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, FEBRUARY 3, 1947. 
Movement of mixed goods to consumers is 
becoming quite heavy and farmers are calling 
strongly for deliveries. Nitrate of soda is 
extremely short and manufacturers continue 
to be hampered by lack of sufficient ingredi- 
ents such as potash and superphosphate. De- 
liveries are ahead of last vear’s tonnage for 
the same period nevertheless. 
Organics..—Nitrogenous tankage remains 
firm at $6.00 per unit ammonia ($7.29 per 
unit N) at mid-western producing point and 








$4.50 ($5.47 per N) f.o.b. Eastern producers’ 
works, but quotations are nominal. Vegetable 
meals have weakened further in price but re- 
cently cottonseed meal has been exported in 
fair quantity and the price may firm up. As 
of January 30th, eight per cent cottonseed 
meal in bags sold around $66.00 to $68.00 
delivered Southwestern points for prompt 
shipment to fertilizer manufacturers. Seven 
per cent cottonseed meal was about $5.00 
per ton less. Peanut meal, 45 per cent protein, 
sold around $62.00 to $64.00 bulk, delivered 
Southeastern points. Soy bean meal figured 
about $70.00 delivered Southeastern points 
in bulk. Some re-sale nitrogenous sold at 
about $6.75 per unit ammonia ($8.20 per unit 
N), f.o.b. Midwestern producers’ factories. 

Castor Pomace.—Spot material is practically 
unobtainable and contract prices are around 
$37.50 to $38.00 per ton, f.o.b. works. 

Hoof Meal.—Some was imported recently 
but not very much. Domestic production has 
improved during January and the price re- 
mains fairly firm. 

Blood.—Prices have weakened a bit on this 
as demand from the feed market seems to be 
fairly satisfied. Demand from the fertilizer 
market is light and the price is around $8.50 
to $9.00 per unit ammonia ($10.33 to $10.94 
per unit N), f.o.b. Chicago and New York. 

Tankage.—Price is around $8.00 per unit 
ammonia ($9.72 per unit N), f.o.b. packing- 
houses and demand from the fertilizer market 
is light as the weakened price on vegetable 
meals inclines buyers to substitute cottonseed 
meal for tankage in fertilizers. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Supplies are exceedingly 
short at present. Domestic production is off, 
due to shortage of soda ash. However, with 
the ending of the Chilean strike in late De- 
cember, importations are expected to rise and 
sizeable deliveries are expected to be made in 
March. 529,000 tons are expected to arrive 
at Atlantic and Gulf ports during March 
through June, 1947. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Rumors have it 
that some producers will raise their prices 
$2.00 per ton as of February 1, 1947. Market 
remains very tight. Priority on 13,000 tons 
for export to Cuba has been issued, but ex- 
port demand remains unsatisfied. 


Ammonium Nitrate.—November production 
is reported at 81,733 tons, but the market re- 
mains tight and supply is behind demand. 

Potash.—This article is extremely tight as 
most manufacturers cannot obtain all they 
need or want. There is talk of removing con- 
trols upon completion of allocations covered 





ST. REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
are designed to meet a wide range of 
product requirements and plant lay- 
outs. Packers are available in a va- 
riety of sizes and types, with filling 
speeds as high as twenty-four 100-Ib. 
bags per minute — with one operator. 
Nearly 400 products — rock products, 
fertilizers, chemicals, foods, and feeds 
—are now being packaged in sturdy, 
low-cost multiwall paper bags. 





SUG WANUFACTURER 
makes lig savings 


WITH A ST. 


Small manufacturers, as well as large ones, can benefit by 
the economies and efficiency of a St. Regis Packaging System. 

An outstanding example of how successfully the system 
was applied by one small manufacturer is found in the case 
of the Stevens Soap Corporation, of Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
company manufactures soap powder which is used as a gen- 
etal purpose cleaning agent and as an ingredient of abrasive 
cleaners. 

Faced with the high cost of drums being used for packag- 
ing of the powder, and confronted by a shortage of labor, 
the Company installed a labor-saving 100-LS St. Regis 
packer in 1944 and switched to multiwall paper valve bags. 
Here are some of the immediate results: 

8 Container costs dropped from $14 to $2.60 a ton —a sav- 
ing of 81%. 


REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEM 


@ Packaging output, although limited because of material 
shortages, increased from 2,500 to 6,000 Ibs. per hour. 


@ Packaging costs went down 80%. 
@ Labor requirements dropped from five to three men. 


® Much valuable storage space was saved by compact Multi- 
walls. 


® Dust was eliminated from the packaging operation. 

So satisfied is the Company with its St. Regis Packaging 
System that it has ordered and received shipment of another 
100-LS packer in anticipation of increased output when 
shortages of ingredients are eliminated. 

Mail this coupon to get the detailed picture story of how 
a St. Regis Packaging System helped this small manufac- 
turer achieve economical and efficient packaging. 


Left: One man operates the St. Regis 100-LS packer. 
i Right: Conveyor takes filled bags to loading point, 


Without please send me 


full details regarding “Case History” No. 12, 
outlined above. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS 
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in the June, 1946—March, 1947 period. Some 
manufacturers obtain small amounts of potash 
by swapping other scarce materials. 

Superphosphate.—Demand is strong, but 
stocks are low as the heavy mixing period 
progresses. Shortages of cars delivering phos- 
phate rock continue to hamper production. 

Phosphate Rock.—Supply of rock is behind 
this year’s needs by 1,183,000 tons and the 
market is tight. Deliveries on contracts are 
behind schedule due to car shortage. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Material Supply To Be Investigated by Congress. 
Lower Prices on Organics Awaited. Shortage of 
Cars Continues. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 
PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 3, 1947. 

The supply of fertilizer materials in pros- 
pect for the coming season is not encouraging. 
The situation is sufficiently serious to attract 
the attention of Congress, and a seven-man 
committee has been appointed, with Anton 
Johnson of Illinois as Chairman, to look into 
the situation. 

Sulphate of Amn-onia.—Production is in- 
creasing and shipments move with fair reg- 
ularity, but still not up to requirements. It 


is rumored that a price advance of about two. 
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dollars per ton may be looked for about Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1947. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Market continues firm 
with available supplies short of current sea- 
sonal demand. Domestic production is still 
said to be hampered by shortage of raw ma- 
terials, while imports are expected to increase 
after the end of this month. 

Castor Pomace.—No new business reported, 
and any shipments are against contracts. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone.—Blood sold for $8.50 
per unit of ammonia ($10.33 per unit N), 
with tankage quoted irregularly at $7.50 to 
$9.00 ($9.12 to $10.94 per unit N), but quite 
stronger today. Bone meal, while not freely 
offered, was quoted at $65.00 to $75.00 per 
ton. Hoof meal seemed to stay put at $8.50, 
but little or no buying. The feeding trade 
bought cake meals at the equivalent of $8.00 
per unit of ammonia ($9.72 per unit N), and 
meat scraps at the protein equivalent of $7.70 
to $7.75 per unit of ammonia ($9.36 to $9.42 
per unit N). Fertilizer mixers are watching 
the tankage market, hoping for a break soon. 

Fish Scrap.—This is out of season and no 
offerings reported. 

Phosphate Rock.—Production is not equal 
to the demand, and the empty car supply is 
wholly inadequate. It is predicted that the 





MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 








AMERICAN POTASH and 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


122 Eest 42nd St. New York City 


to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 


Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 
operating at capacity to provide 
supplies of these essential plant 
ant ites Seine foods, and other materials needed 


231 South La Salle Street 609 South Grand Avenue in i ’ 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS Se Sent see the national effort 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America 
Branch Offices 





Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 
See page 25 
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BEMIS MINUTE MOVIES 


for Shippers who want to save time and money 


“Ferdinand Fertilizer 
Wins Top Money’ 


Scenario: Ferdinand Fertilizer is a high-class fel- 
low...a skilled workman. He’s a “special fertilizer” 
employed by gardeners, nurseries, golf courses, etc. 


This important fellow must arrive at work in tip-top 
condition. If Ferdinand allows his clothes to become 
torn or soaked with rain, he’s ruined. He looks 
and looks for the right clothes to wear, and then... 


Happy Ending: Success! Ferdinand Fertilizer 
now dresses up and keeps in perfect condition in 
Bemis Waterproof Laminated Textile Bags. (They're 
mighty economical too for such smart appearance 
and the protection they give.) Ferdinand com- 
mands top money ... is in wide demand ... and 
everybody's happy now. 








P RE-TESTS STOP P ROTESTS! Bemis filled, it saves storage space. 


Waterproof Laminated Textile Bags Your special fertilizers packed in 
head off complaints because they are 
tested before they are put to work. 
Their strength and tear-resistant, 
puncture-resistant qualities are pre- 
proved for you. And their economy 
is attested by scores of users. 

This Bemis Waterproof Bag is light 
in weight, yet is the strongest shipping 


Bemis Waterproof Bags command 
top prices — and bring you repeat 
business. 


Write today for a copy of “Seven Facts 
About Low-Cost Protective Packaging” 


bag made. It assures low-cost protec- 
tion against sifting, breakage, caking, 
escape of odors, and many other com- 





mon shipping complaints. Empty or 
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world rock supply for the fertilizer year ending 
June 30, 1947 will fall far below requirements, 
and no significant expansion program in rock 
mining is currently under way. 

Superphosphate.—Production is principally 
under contract, with unsatisfied demand for 
additional quantities. However, due to scar- 
city of empty cars at the mines, rock deliveries 
are delayed, thus retarding the manufacture 
of superphosphate. 

Potash.—Production is not only below the 
requirements of mixers, but shortage of empty 
cars tends to further reduce the quantity 
available. Some mixers have actually cut 
down their purchases of other materials until 
they are more sure of their potash position. 


CHICAGO 
Organic Prices Too High for Fertilizer Use. 
Market Steady. 


Exclusive Correspondence to *‘The American Fertilizer” 


CuicaGo, February 1, 1947. 

Another demonstration of organic scarcity 
was some inquiry from fertilizer manufac- 
turers, which came into this territory recently 
for ammoniates, both animal and vegetable, 
which are used in feed. The prices asked, 
however, have been too high for fertilizer use, 
notwithstanding some distressed soy bean 
meal on the market. 

Feed markets are otherwise fairly steady in 
most sections but reported somewhat easier 
in the east. 


Feed 


Potato Goals Revised Downward 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on January 24th a downward re- 
vision of 1947 potato acreage goals, in con- 
sideration of an upward revision of 1946 yields 
per acre and a revision downward of 1946 
acreage. 


Manufacturers’ 
Sales Agents 


Ammonia Liquor $3 








ir DOMESTIC 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


The revised goal is set at 2,517,000 acres, as 
compared with the 2,669,800 acres announced 
October 31, 1946, a reduction of 152,800 acres. 
The Department’s previously announced pro- 
duction goal of 375,000,000 bushels remains 
the same. 

Department officials said this downward 
revision of acreage has been made because 
data recently made available reflect the 
national trend in potato production more 
accurately than earlier data used in arriving 
at the previously announced goals. The new 
data reveal that potato acreage has been 
declining nationally, while yield per acre dur- 
ing the same time has been increasing at a 
more rapid rate than had previously been 
estimated. No significant change in the data 
for early commercial acreage occurred and for 
that reason no revision of these acreage guides 
was made. 

Much of the increase in yields has been due, 
officials said, to the pronounced shift of 
acreage from the non-commercial to the 
higher yielding commercial potato farms. To 
this must be added also the factor of better 
cultural practices, such as increased and more 
efficient use of irrigation and fertilizers and 
adoption by growers of newly developed 
insecticides. 

Department officials again reminded grow- 
ers that only these potato growers who plant 
within their acreage goals will be eligible for 
price support under the Department’s 1947 
potato price support program. 


Phosphate and Potash Increase 
Feed Production 


Using phosphate and potash on pastures 
and meadows is one way to increase feed pro- 
duction with little extra labor, declares J. O. 
Dockins of the University of Arkansas College 
of Agriculture. 





Anhydrous Ammonia 


HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them.. Large stocks of seasoned materiale 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
® 
We also manufacture 


HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 

















MIXED FERTILIZERS e 
SUPERPHOSPHATES nian" aanmee 

: TENNESSEE COBPORATION 
TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE iia, I 







61 Broadway Bradley & Bakes 
155 East 44th St. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK wae The Wordward Bldg. 100 eee NL, 
A Mark of Reliability 


SULPHURIC ACID 





PHOSPHORIC ACID 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATES “J AY 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


BEE 





SODIUM PHOSPHATES 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
CLEANSERS AND DETERGENTS 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


FERTILIZER GRINDER 


“Jay Bee” grinds every grindable fertilizer ingredient. 
coarse or fine, cool and uniform. 

All steel construction—heavy cast iron base. Practically 
indestructible. Biggest capacity for H.P. used. Handles 

roducts with up to 14% grease—30% moisture. Do 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA [ibetewere hota 


to meet every grinding requirement. 
Write for complete details. Please state your grinding 


- CHEMICAL CORPORATION requirements. 


HOME OFFICE: RICHMOND, VA. cram TO DEO BERRY, INC. 





YY. 
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The use of superphosphate has become a 
common practice on many Arkansas farms 
during the past few years. Farmers who used 
about 20,000 tons last year reported increases 
ranging from 25 to 100 per cent in hay or 
carrying capacity on their pastures. 

The use of potash, the extension soils 
specialist said, has not been as widespread, 
but it should be added to the soil frequently 
if high yields are to be maintained. A ton of 
hay removes potash equal to 50 to 100: pounds 
of commercial muriate of potash. 

Phosphate and potash may be applied in 
late winter or early spring before planting or 
before crops start growing. When applied to 
a newly planted crop, the fertilizers should be 
worked into the soil before planting. 


Porter Succeeds Pope as 
Chemical Construction Head 

Frederick Pope has announced his resigna- 
tion as president of Chemical Construction 
Corporation, New York City. He will, how- 
ever, continue his connection with the parent 
company, American Cyanamid Co. 

Major General William N. Porter has been 
elected president of Chemical Construction 
Corporation, to succeed Mr. Pope. 


WINTER GRAZING IN THE SOUTH 
(Continued from page 16) 


Charles Bell, Extension Livestock Specialist, 
working out the Georgia farm visits; J. C. 
Lowery and D. R. Harbor, Extension Agron- 
omists, working out the Alabama routing, 
even to the police escort through the State; 
and Dr. Russell Coleman, Associate Station 
Director, J. M. Weeks, Extension Agronomist, 
and Prof. H. H. Leveck, Head, Department 
of Animal Husbandry, planning the Missis- 
sippi tour details. 


PULVERIZED 


a LIMESTONI a 






College workers who participated in the 
tour in addition to those mentioned above 
were: Prof. W. H. Rankin, North Carolina; 
Extension Agronomists W. H. Craven and 
H. A. Woodle, Dr. Mack Drake, E. B. Eskew, 
R. Garrison and E. G. Godbey, all of the 
Clemson, South Carolina, staff, with several 
others, including county agents and railroad 
agents in their respective States. Industry 
men who took part in nearly all of the tour 
were: B. Chronister, Leroy Donald, J. C. 
Morcock and Fred McNatt of Barrett; Ward 
H. Sachs of du Pont; H. H. Tucker, Coke 
Oven Ammonia Research Bureau; R. E. 
Patterson and Claud Byrd, Spencer Chemical 
Co.; Sam Redfern and C. Somerour of the 
American Potash Institute; S. D. Orr, Swift 
and Co.; and R. H. Lush, N. F. A. Others 
joining in for a part of the tour included H. 
Bonar, Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau; 
C. J. Ball, W. W. Belser and L. O. Hinton, 
Barrett; Warren Huff, Coke Oven Ammonia 
Research Bureau; Robert H. Engle, N. F. A., 
J. R. Taylor, American Plant Food Council; 
Frank Boyd, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp.; Henry Jackson, Piedmont Fertilizer 
Co.; Joe E. Culpepper and J. A. Phillips of 
Spencer Chemical Co.; W. T. Bennett and 
James Drann, Central of Georgia Railway; 
E. S. Center, Atlanta and West Point Rail- 
way; Ben Curtis, Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Co.; and others from The American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
Swift & Co., etc. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Advertisements for sale of plants, machinery, etc. 
and for help and employment in this column, same type 
as now used, 60 cents per line, each insertion. 





Fror SALE—8-foot Incline Conveyor to elevate bags 
from Sewing Machine conveyor to a height of 45 
inches. The Rogers & Hubbard Co., Portland, Conn, 


MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


“It’s a Dolomite” 


American Limestone Company 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Asheraft-Wilkinson Co 
Fertili Feedi 
Matcricke . CQ. Matertts 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Ammonium Nitrate Sulphate of Ammonia 
Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 


Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 
Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 





























BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES: 
NORFOLK, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
CHARLAETEE, &. C. CABLE ADDRESS: 
JACKSON, MISS. ASHCRAFT INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
TAMPA, FLA. MOUNDS, ILL. 


THREE ELEPHANT 





BORAX sm 


REO. U.6. PAT. OFF. 


- . . » WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 


Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL .CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 20 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REVIEWS FERTILIZER 
SITUATION 


(Continued from page 12) 


tion. He said that the process of making 
ammonium nitrate in Army plants generally 
required operations in three plants in separate 
locations for security reasons, consequently 
the processes were uneconomical for making 
fertilizer. He said the Army would rather 
buy ammonium nitrate commercially because 
it was far less expensive that way—that Army 
production costs were $80 per ton at first, but 
with volume production the cost was reduced 
to between $60 and $70. He said the Army 
“‘borrowed’”’ 33,000 tons N from private pro- 
ducers last fall, until it could get its program 
going, that Army had produced 11,000 tons 
ammonium nitrate to January 1, 1947, and 
30,000 tons in January. He said the Army 
program originally called for 240,000 tons N, 
was reduced to 200,000 tons and now was 
being cut to 100,000 tons N because of the 
tankcar situation. He said Army would 
complete the “return” of 110,000 tons am- 
monium nitrate borrowed from private pro- 
ducers on or about the middle of April, de- 
pending on tankcars, and would continue to 
operate its plants until September or October. 
He said further operation would depend on 
budget provisions for taking care of occupied 
territories and that it was either a question of 
fertilizing crops in the occupied zones, supply- 
ing food or greatly increasing the size of our 
“police force” to handle riots while the people 
starved. 

Frederic Arden, OTC (formerly CPA), said 
in effect, that we might have an additional 
33,000 tons N in solid form that we have not 
included in estimates due to increased am- 
monium nitrate production under way at ‘“‘a 
Louisiana. plant” and an easing of the soda 
ash situation for the production of domestic 
sodium nitrate. Questioned about the fair- 
ness of ‘‘directives’” and “‘ratings’’ for this 
export business, he explained that ammonium 
nitrate requirements for export were divided 
equitably among the ammonium nitrate 
producers. 

C. R. Megee, American Association of Rail- 
roads, said 735,104 box cars were in operation 
January 1, 1946, compared with 702,391 on 


ftedman 







Foun ' 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 505 Indiana Ave. AURORA, INDIANA, USA 


FERTILIZER PLANT 
, OX OTE adh te 


January 1, 1947, and that cars were being 
retired faster than they could be replaced. 
He added that phosphate rock loadings for the 
first three months of 1947 were expected to be 
up 9.4 per cent above the same period in 1946. 

Porter Howard, ODT, reviewing the short- 
age of chemical tankcars for all purposes, 
said the 100,000 petroleum cars were not 
idle. He said government agencies had solved 
the acid cars situation to some extent by 
taking cars from the petroleum trade, but 
high-pressure cars for ammonia and liquid 
petroleum gas would be short through June, 
1947. He said the U. S. was short 1,000 such 
cars on December 1, 1946, and that new cars 
are just now coming in at the rate of 100 to 
200 a month. 


The Committee’s Recommendations 

Following, the hearing, the Sub-committee 
studied the testimony and on February 6th 
reported to the Committee on Agriculture, 
making the following recommendations 

1. That the War Department immediately 
return the 33,000 tons of contained nitrogen 
(110,000 tons of ammonium nitrate), or such 
portion thereof not already returned, to the 
consumer interests from which it was bor- 
rowed, and that the same be made immedi- 
ately available to the American farmers. 

2. That future Army exports for use in 
occupied areas be limited strictly to fertilizer 
produced in Army-sponsored plants. 

3. That there be an immediate and careful 
review of Government export commitments 
and adjustments to the end that fertilizer 
requirements of American farmers may be 
more amply fulfilled. 

4. That the program for converting tank 
cars from petroleum service to use in fertilizer 
production be pushed with all possible speed. 

5. That the responsible Government off- 
cials expedite and assist movement of Cana- 
dian fertilizer materials into the United States. 

6. It is urgently recommended that the 
fertilizer industry, Government agencies, rail- 
ways, and all others concerned in fertilizer 
production and distribution, cooperate earn- 
estly and intelligently in a program of timed 
distribution so that fertilizer will be available 
in specific areas for the planting and dressing of 
major crops at the time it will dothe most good. 





All-Steel Batch Mixers— Swing Hammer Vibrating Screens 
Dependable Self-Contained Batching and Cage Type Dust Weigh 
for Fifty Years Fertilizer Pan Mixees— Tailings Hoppers 
Mixing Units Wet Mixing Pulverizers Acid WeighScales 
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_p CREE Re 
THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 
AND GRIFFIN MILLS 


For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 
PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 











Capacities 1 to 50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Mailed on Request 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Allentown, Penna. 





; . 76 YEARS MAKING- 
| GOOD BAGS 


FULTON 


QUALITY 
TEXTILE BAGS © WATERPROOF PAPER LINED BAGS 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS 
f NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER KANSAS CITY, KAN. 









ALEX. M. McIVER 
& SON 


Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 
Nitrogenous Materials 

Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
Phosphate Rock 
Bone Meals 
Dolomitic Lime 
(42—44% Magnesium Carbonate) 
Bags 
Soya Meal and Cottonseed Meal 


SOUTH AMERICAN DRY 
RENDERED TANKAGE 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston, S. C. 




















Alrmours 


FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 





SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
DOUBLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
SULPHURIC ACID 
BONE MEALS 
DRIED BLOOD 
TANKAGES 
BONE BLACK 
PULVERIZED SHEEP MANURE 
SHREDDED CATTLE MANURE 


PIGMENT BLACK 


SODIUM FLUOSILICATE 








FERTILIZER WORKS | 


GENERAL OFFICES: HURT ‘BUILDING — 


: “ ATLANTA, GA. ie 
MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 1685 
ATLANTA 1,GA, 
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THE 1946-47 FERTILIZER PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 10) 


was achieved in spite of a shortage of sul- 
phuric acid in many areas, a shortage of box 
cars for transportation of phosphate rock, the 
maritime strike which stopped coastal ship- 
ments for some time, and some plants bring 
out of production for many other reasons. 
Additional sulphuric acid has recently become 
available in the Chicago area. Having over- 
come many obstacles during the last year, 
production of sulphuric acid at the Alabama 
ordnance plant should start early in 1947. 
These developments should make possible a 
record production of soluble phosphate in the 
first six months of 1947. 

The exports of soluble phosphate (P2Os5) in 
1946-47 are programmed as follows: 


Tons 
SPREBR rp ees ei has Stich canes ss asst 26,000 
D8 EEE 0 ae ae en are Seen 216 
OS eee er a 1,380 
3 EER Se ee ee 1,812 
Rbretaieny WHOSE BMIOS. 2. 5. oi. wn eoccw cae 700 
Latin American Republics............... 21,000 
UTR GS rr 5,500 


The United States will import 26,282 tons 
P2O; from Canada. Thus, the net exports of 
soluble P2O; will be 30,326 tons P.O; or about 
two per cent of the total supply. 


Potash Supplies 

Potash supplies for 1946-47, estimated at 
750,000 tons, will be slightly above the all- 
time high reached last year. Allocation of 
potash was suspended September 30, 1945, 
at the same time that other Government con- 
trols on distribution of fertilizers were ter- 
minated. However, after a review of the situ- 
ation, potash allocations from producer to 
fertilizer manufacturer were reinstated by the 
Civilian Production Association on June 1, 
1946. The Department of Agriculture con- 
curred in the potash allocation and recom- 
mended a pattern of distribution to meet 
essential requirements for each region. The 


TABLE 


amount for each region was calculated so that 
it would receive as much potash in the 10- 
month period from June 1946 to March 1947 
as in the corresponding period in 1944-45. 

The allocations of potash (K2O) for the 
period June 1, 1946, through March 31, 1947, 
made by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, are as follows: 


Tons 
U. S. agricultural fertilizer............. 679,338 
AE Se Ae ae er een 35,929 
Export (other than Canada)........... 14,778 
Endustraalior chemical... .............5.. 65,835 


Of the supply to United States agriculture, 
35,606 tons K2O was allocated or reserved for 
new or expanded fertilizer plants. This in- 
cluded approximately 65 new plants and 44 
expansions of plants, according to CPA. 

Table V. 
(K2O) fer agriculture from United States 
production in the 12-month periods shown. 


TABLE V 
DELIVERIES OF PoTasH (KO) FROM UNITED 
StaTES PropucTION, JUNE 1944—May 1945, 


COMPARED WITH JUNE 1945—May 1946 








June 1944 June 1945 

May 1945 May 1946 
Tons Tons 
Continental United States... 692,406 741,855 
NSS | ER ee Soran 43,768 45,521 
Piterbo BRIGG: 6 6.6 Wen bese 18,711 18,642 
BURWRM et ee Ds veal sten ds ap 9,513 12,092 
Ch SEO eens Meme ee 3,483 3,372 
767,881 821,482 


Other exports for agricultural use, June 
1945 through May 1946, totaled 13,049 tons 
K.O, less than two per cent of the supply. 

Potash deliveries for the five-month period, 
June through November 1946, were 365,715 
tons KO compared with 356,670 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1945, an increase of 
about three per cent. 


IV 


PRODUCTION OF THE THREE ForMS OF SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER, FISCAL YEAR 1945-46, AND 
First Four Montus 1945-46 anp 1946-47 


Normal Tons of miaterial.... ......... 
18 per cent APA : 
Concentrated Tons of material............. 


45 per cent APA 
Wet base goods 
18 per cent APA 


Total 


200s Of maternal. ............ 


Tons P.O; Spiele piel esle A's tin 6 ain 46 4m 














July-June July-Oct. July-Oct. 

1948-46 1945~46 1946-47 
sensi 7,579,796 2,526,982 2,537,409 
Sg & 281,397 82,368 111,661 
Aine 47,912 12,807 13,941 
sake. 1,499,616 494,228 509,490 





shows the deliveries of potash . 
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Special quotations 1900 Chestnut St. :: PHILADELPHIA 





KNOW .---- 


-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 


No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 


Pocket Formula Rule 


A Great Convenience for the Manu- 
facturer of High Analysis Goods 


(ex) 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen, 
would be needed to give 414 per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


PRICE 

$1.25 Ware Bros. Company 
TO BE SENT Sole Distributors 
WITH ORDER. 
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Export allocations of K,O for the year 1946- 
47 are as follows: 


Tons 
SONNNMRNE t,he eh oh Gtk J ody 41,060 
Latin American Republics............... 10,612 
British West Indies..................... 2,880 
CS TS eS Gr a Se et ee ea 496 
RIMMER ee ew ccc xn kn <cts oy oe eke 236 
og oS: | A ar areas 1,681 


In pre-war years 1935-39 the United States 
imported about one-half its potash from 
Europe. Although domestic production has 
been increased to about three times the pre- 
war level, the present demand is in excess of 
the greatly ircreased supply. Imports are 
expected to again start flowing from European 
sources in the.not too distant future. For 
this year the United States has been allocated 
55,000 tons K2O from French and German 
production. Government representatives have 
said that importers could be granted permis- 
sion to bring in potash from French and Ger- 
man sources outside the present domestic 
allocations. 


The anticipated domestic supply of potash 
in the “‘spot period” of April and May, 1947, 
according to the Chemical Division of OTC 
(formerly CPA) is 118,949 tons K20, about 
25 per cent less than the amount shipped in 
the corresponding period last year, but 18.6 
per cent more than in the same period in 1945. 
The industrial needs are estimated to be 
greater in April and May of 1947, than in the 
same months of 1946. The yearly supply of 
750,000 tons K:O for domestic agriculture 
from United States production should be 
reached with the allocations in Period 8 (June 
1946 through March 1947), and the antici- 
pated supply in April and May 1947. 


Fertilizer Consumption 


Fertilizer consumption reached a _ record 
high of 13,201,703 tons in the 1945 calendar 
year. The average annual consumption in 
1935-39 was 7,337,631 tons. There has been 
an annual increase in consumption of approx- 
imately 1,000,000 tons each year since 1940 
when the consumption was 8,249,156 tons. 
The greatest increase in consumption has 
been in the North Central and Western 
States, where it is two to three times the pre- 
war level. According to tag sale reports in 16 
Southern and North Central States, the 1946 
consumption will exceed the 1945 record. 
Tag sales for 11 months of 1946 were 8,347,753 
tons in these 16 States as compared with 
7,237,632 tons in 11 months of 1945, a 15 per 
cent increase. 


Fertilization Doubles Growth 
of Pasture Grass 


Applications of lime and fertilizer doubled 
the amount of grass produced during the past 
five years in an old permanent pasture at the 
Dairy Experiment Farm, Montrose, Pa., 
according to S. R. Skaggs. 

Every dollar expended in liming and ferti- 
lizing this pasture resulted in the production 
of almost $3 worth of additional milk. The 
pasture consists of about seven acres. 


The treated pasture was limed twice and 
fertilized three times at the rate of 320 pounds 
of 20 per cent superphosphate plus 83 pounds 
of 60 per cent muriate of potash per acre. The 
lime and fertilizer cost an average of $5 per 
year per acre and labor and equipment used 
in applying them cost an additional $2.28, a 
total of $7.28 per acre per year. 


The average additional milk produced annu- 
ally on the extra grass grown as a result of 
this pasture treatment weighed 1,041 pounds 
and sold for $32.10. The supplementary feed 
utilized by the four cows on this pasture at 
present prices would be valued at $10.94. 
This leaves a net annual return of $21.16 for 
an annual investment of $7.28. 


It’s a Matter of Interest 


Any farmer is likely to agree that if he 
could put money in the bank and draw 95 per 
cent interest,*he’d have a very profitable deal. 


While he won’t find a bank around that will 
offer him a proposition like that, there is a 
deal that will bring him profits on the same 
basis, says Dr. Roy L. Donahue, Farm Unit 
Demonstration supervisor of the Texas A. & 
M. College Extension Service. And Dr. 
Donahue is talking about fertilization as a 
part of a soil building, crop rotation program. 


A farmer can put into the soil five pounds 
of minerals—lime, phosphorus, potash—and 
take out 100 pounds of dry grass, explains Dr. 


Donahue. He can look at the 95 pounds as 
interest on the fertilizer investment. And 
where does the 95 pounds come from? From 


the air and water, says Dr. Donahue, which 
the good Lord has provided free. In fact, 95 
per cent of the dry weight of plants comes 
from air and water. 

Applying fertilizer and growing soil-building 
legumes is like reversing the process of invest- 
ment —putting in the interest and drawing out 
the principal. The interest, in this case, is 


lime, phosphorus and potash. 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER”’ 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, II. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carofina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ivi. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

St. Regis Paper Ce, New York City. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
McIver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Unior Special Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradiey & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago. 1. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 


BROKERS 
Ashereft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


BUCKETS—for Hoiste, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, !1: 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashkcraft-Wilkineon Gb., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Cu., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. j., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston. S. C. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
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For an Alphabetical List of all the 
Advertisers. see page 33 





HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Worke, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemica} Co., New York City. 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mciver & Son, Alex. M.. Charlesto., S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. J., Baltimore. Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston ,Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Sackett & Song Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The. East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J.. Baltimore. Md. 


Sedberry, Irc. J. B., Franklin, Tenn. and Utica, N. Y. 


Stedman’s Founary and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Utility Works, Tine, Tast Point, Ga. 
MACHINERY—Material Handling 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Mizing, Screening and Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


“ ACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Utility Works. The, East Point. Ga. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Bradley & Baker, New Yor City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, ‘it 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, th. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, LIL 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Ruhn, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Sehmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Vc. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Il. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Sear-Lipman & Co., Ine., New York Ciry. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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SCREENS 
Sackett & Sons Ce., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., BaJtimore, Md. 


SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asncraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Mciver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Schmaltz, Jos..H., Chicago, II. 

SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 


SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

Internationa! Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md.” 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, II. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, 


Tennessee Corp., 


Tennessee Corp., 


_Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 


Tampa, Fla. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
UREA 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 
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Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa............... 33 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C.......... 27 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn..— 
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Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa...... 34 
Potash Co. of America, New York City... .3rd Cover 
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Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, Ill....... oa 


U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp. ‘ 
Tampa, Fla 23 


United States Potash Co., New York City . ..2nd Cover 
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Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.., Richmond, Va.. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Used for Serubbing Acid Phes. 4 ) Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"* Clam Shell for se- 


phate Gases. Made for “full” \ 5 | vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 


“Everdur.” We also make / THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
“Non-Clog” Nozsles in Brass panei 
and Steel, and —_ 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


sony waar anit pene | | GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 
Chemists and As. ayers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. aera tee 
Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 


SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. H. D. RUHM 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 

Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Phosphate Consultant 
rt tion. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 

tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 

Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 305 W. 7th Street 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 






































WILEY & CompPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE 2.MD. 
Chemists ; 








327 
South 
La Salle 
Street 
CHICAGO 


it 











Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 

The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $1,00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY Uticsvevpnias, PA. 
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The farmer is aware of the potash need of his 


rYo}] Mei Mal-h-1am ol-3iela == 


That speaks well for the future of your busi- 
ness and ours though it creates its immediate 


rege) ol uit 


To meet these problems PCA is making “heap 
big hustle” in every possible way. We'd like 
to ship you every ton of high grade Muriate 
you'd like to have, but you know the com- . 
plications as well as we do. Please be 
assured, however, that this company is doing 
its utmost to render the best possible service 


to you today...that is always PCA’s objective. 





POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. © MIOWESTERN SALES OFFICE... First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, III. 


SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Candler Building Atlanta, Ga. 


SM-0-07-H 
EASY 70 HANDLE 
FREE FLOWING.,/ 


ou can handle mor: International Potash with less manhour cost —unlo. 
mixing and bagging.—according to many fertilizer manufacturers. : 
Men in the plant and managers, too, say it’s because of the distinctive mechanical 
condition of International Potash. The clean, dry, granular crystals flow smoothly, 
and mix easily. } 
International's research staff is continually working in the laboratory at the 
potash mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico and in field experi= 
ments to produce potash of even finer mechanical condi-@ 
tion and quality. You benefit by improved plant operations; 
your farm customers by larger yields of quality crops. - 





MURIATE OF POTASH 
SULPHATE OF POTASH 
SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble a 


Sulphate of Potash-Magnesia) 








POTASH DIVISION DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
61 Broadway - New York 
Chicago 


Volunteer Building: Atlanta, Ga 






MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION General Offices » 20 North Wacker Drive - Chicago 
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